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play finally takes. It has been pronounced too insolent, too 
cynical. Goethe has been blamed for having written such 
disagreeable things in the Faust tragedy, that they cannot 
be read aloud at the tea table before a circle of refined ladies 
and gentlemen. If he had represented the devil as human, 
could he not by a good education have been so refined that he 
would not have fallen into such wrong doing? But Goethe 
never wrote for companies of aesthetic tea drinkers. He has 
left that to the inspired conversationalists and to ingeni- 
ous authors. He holds to his point. If we consider that 
Mephistopheles has dragged Faust down into sensuality 
through his love for Margaret, that innocent child, who is peni- 
tent for no crime, but that Faust even then has not played 
wholly false with his nobler feeling, it is quite consistent 
that the devil should cheat himself through unnatural lust. 
The devil, who is devoid of love, who hates love, is not capa- 
ble of love, — he can only feel in himself a greedy desire which 
is contrary to the order of nature ; and so the angels allure 
him, the dirty villain, who looks upon them as very appe- 
tizing. Pederasty is not simply bestiality, it is an infernal 
bestiality which gets its desert and meanwhile allows the 
soul of the struggling, striving human being who has known 
the blessedness and the torment of love, to be snatched away 
from the greedy jaws of hell and led back to heaven. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Ti-anslated ft-om the German of Imuandel Kant, by A. E. Eroegek. 



PART FIRST. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, DIDACTIC 

Concerning the manner in which to recognize the Internal as well 
as the External of Man. 

Book First. 

CONCBBNING THE FACULTT OF COGNITION. 

§ 8. Apology for Sensuousness. 

Everybody renders all possible reverence to the under- 
standing, as, indeed, the very naming of that faculty — it 
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being called the upper faculty of cognition — implies ; and 
anyone who should attempt to laud it, would be discounte: 
nanced by the ridicule of that orator who glorified the praise 
of virtue : Stulte ! quis unquam vituperavit f But sensu- 
ousness is in bad repute. Par worse things are told of it ; 
for instance, that it confuses the power of representation ; 
that it puts on a bold air and pretends to be the naistress, 
whereas it ought to be simply the servant of the understand- 
ing, and that it is obstinate and hard to manage ; and finally 
that it even deceives, and that hence we cannot be sufficiently 
on our guard against it. On the other hand, however, it does 
not lack advocates, especially amongst poets and people of 
taste, who not only glorify the sensualization of the con- 
ceptions of the understanding as a merit, but also insist 
that those conceptions must not be analyzed minutely. 
They characterize their pregnancy as fullness of thought, 
their emphasis as perspicuity of language, and their self- 
evidence as clearness of consciousness; declaring, mean- 
while, that the nakedness of the understanding is merely a 
deficiency.* We need here no panegyrist, but merely advo- 
cates against jfhe accuser. 

The passive element in sensuousness, which, after all, we 
cannot strip ofi", is really the cause of all the bad things laid 
to its charge. The inner perfection of man consists in this, 
that he has the use of all his functions under his own direc- 
tion, in order to be able to submit it to his own free arbitra- 
riness. But this requires that the understanding should rule 
without weakening sensuousness— which in itself has a mob- 
characteristic, since it does not reflect — because without sen- 
suousness there would be no material for the application of 
the legislative understanding. 

§ 9. Sensuousness yustified against the First Accusation. 

The senses do not confuse. It cannot be said of a man who 
has taken hold of a given manifold, though he has not yet put 
it in order, that he has confused it. The perceptions of the 



* Since we speak here only of the faoulty of cognition, Mnd hence of repre- 
sentations (and not of feelings of enjoy mentor disgust), sensation can signify here 
only sensuous representation (empirical contemplation)' as distinguished equally 
from conception, or thinking ftnd from pure contemplation of Time and Space. 
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senses, our empirical conscious representations, can be called 
only inner phenomena. The understanding, which joins them 
and connects them under a rule of thinking, bringing order 
into the manifold, first constitutes them empirical cognitions, 
that is, experience. 

Hence it is the fault of the understanding, neglecting its 
duty, if it judges rashly, without having previously regu- 
lated the sensuous perceptions according to conceptions, and 
if then it complains about the confusedness of those percep- 
tions as due to the sensuous organization of man. This re- 
proach applies as well to the unfounded complaint about the 
confusedness of the external as to that of the internal sensu- 
ous pe];ceptions. 

It is true that the sensuous perceptions precede the con- 
ceptions of the understanding and present themselves in 
large numbers. But all the more are we repaid by the result, 
when the understanding comes with its regulative power 
and intellectual form, and, for instance, finds numerous ex- 
pressions for the conceptions, emphatic utterances for the 
feelings, and interesting ideas for the determinations of the 
will. The wealth which the intellectual productions in ora- 
tory and poetry bring at once before the conceptive power 
of the understanding often, it is true, throws that power into 
confusion whenever it is called upon to make clear and ex- 
pound to itself all the acts of reflection which it actually — 
though in an unconscious sort of way — performs in those 
produttions. But this is not a defect on the part of sensu- 
ousness ; on the contrary, it is rather a merit to have oflFered 
an abundance of material to the understanding, in compari- 
son with which abundance the abstract conceptions of the 
understanding appear often merely as a glittering indigence. 

Sensuoustuss jTusiified against the Second Accusation. 

The senses do not govern the understanding. On the con- 
trary, they rather submit themselves to the understanding 
in order that it may control their services. The fact that they 
do not want the importance which attaches to them in what 
is usually called common sense (sensus communis) to pass 
unrecognized, cannot be charged to them as an assumption 
to govern the understanding. It is true that there are judg- 
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ments which are not formally taken before the tribunal of 
the understanding in order to be passed upon, and which, 
therefore, seem to have been dictated by the senses. Such 
judgments are found, for example, in the so-called epigrams 
or oracular sayings — of the kind that Socrates attributed to 
his demon. For in those instances it is always presupposed 
that the first judgment, concerning what is right or wise to 
be done in a certain case, is also the true and correct one, as 
a rule ; and that it can only be artificialized by pondering 
over it. But in point of fact those judgments do not come 
from the senses, but from actual, though half-unconscious, 
consideration of the understanding. The senses prefer no 
claim upon them, but resemble the common people, who, if 
they are not a mob {ignoMle vulgus), submit readily to 
their superior, the understanding, though they certainly also 
want to be heard in the matter. Hence if certain judgments 
and insights are regarded as proceeding immediately (and 
not through the mediation of the understanding) from the 
internal sensuousness, and if the latter is, consequently, pre- 
sumed to wield a rule of itself, this is mere extravagance of 
fancy closely allied to insanity. 

Sensuousness 'J'ustified against the Third Accusation. 

The senses do not deceive. This proposition is the refuta- 
tion of the most important, though also most groundless, 
objection raised against the senses, not because they always 
judge correctly, but because they do not judge at all. Hence 
errors are always attributable to the understanding ; never- 
theless the understanding has, if not a justification, at least 
an excuse, in sensuous appearance {species., apparentia), by 
means of which man is often led to mistake the subjective of 
his perception for the objective, and hence appearance for 
experience ; as, for instance, when a distant square tower, of 
which he does not see the corners, appears to him round ; 
when the sea, the remoter parts of which are brought to his 
eye by higher rays of light, appears to him higher than the 
shore {altum mare) ; or when the full moon, which he sees, 
as it rises on the horizon, through a mist, appears to him 
further removed, and hence larger, than when it is high in 
the heavens, although the angle of vision is the same. Bat 
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the errors thus arising are errors of the understanding and 
not of the senses. 

One of the objections raised against sensuousness by logic 
is, that the cognitions to which it gives rise are shallow (indi- 
vidual, limited to the special), while the understanding, which 
deals with the general and hence has to accommodate itself 
to abstractions, is reproached with being dry. But an 8es- 
thetical treatment, the first requirement of which is popu- 
larity, pursues a path on which both defects can be avoided. 

CONCERNING OUR POWER OP DOING IN REGARD TO THE FACULTY OF COGNITIOX 

IN GENERAL. 

§ lO. 

The preceding section, which treats of a seeming faculty 
to do what no man can do, leads us to an exposition of the 
conceptions of what is easy and what is difficult to do. 

Easiness {promptitudo) to do something must not be mis- 
taken for readiness {habitus). The former signifies a certain 
degree of the human faculty — "I can if I will!" and desig- 
nates subjective possibility ; the latter signifies the subjec- 
tive practical necessity, i.e. a habit of doing, and hence a 
certain degree of the will, which is attained by a repeated 
exercise of that faculty : "I will, because duty commands it." 
Hence virtue cannot be explained as a readiness of perform- 
ing free, just acts ; for in that case it would be a mere me- 
chanism of the application of force : but virtue is the moral 
strength to do our duty, which can never become a habit, but 
must always proceed new and originally from our mode of 
thinking. 

The Easy is opposed to the Difficult, but often also to the 
Irksome. A person finds a thing easy when he has within 
him a great superfluity of the faculty and power which is 
necessary to accomplish a certain act. What is easier than 
the formalities of visits, congratulations, condolences, &c. ? 
But, again, what is more difficult for a busy man ? They are 
friendly vexations, of which everybody desires heartily to 
get rid, though he hesitates to offend against usage. 

What vexations, for instance, do we not meet in the exter- 
nal observances that are counted as belonging to religion, 
though they really pertain only to the forms of the church ; 
and in regard to which the merit of piety is adjudged to con- 
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sist in the fact, that those observances are of no use at all, 
and in the mere submission of the faithful to allow them- 
selves to be patiently hoodwinked by ceremonies, such as 
penances and flagellations (the more the better); whilst, 
nevertheless, these slavish observances, though mechanically 
easy — since they do not require the sacrifice of any vicious 
inclinations — must be morally very oppressive and burden- 
some to rational men. When the great moral teacher of men 
said, therefore, "My commands are not difficult," &c., he did 
not intend to say that it requires only a slight exertion to 
fulfil them — for, as commands which require a pure heart, 
they are really of all commandments the most difficult to 
observe — but he meant, that for a rational man they were, 
after all, infinitely easier of observance than the commands 
of a busy Do-nothingness {gratis anJielare, multa agendo 
nihil agere) such- as the Jews had brought into practice ; for 
to a man of reason that which is mechanically easy seems 
excessively burdensome, when he sees that the labor wasted 
upon it brings', after all, no results. 

To make something easy which of itself is difficult, consti- 
tutes a merit ; to represent it as being easy when we our- 
selves cannot do it, is deception. To do that which is easy 
to do, is without merit. Methods and machines and the dis- 
tribution of labor amongst many workmen (factory labor), 
make many things easy, which it might be difficult to do 
without other tools. 

To point out difficulties before assigning a piece of work 
to the learner — as, for instance, in metaphysical investiga- 
tions — may certainly deter many ; but still it is better than 
to conceal them. The man who considers everything he un- 
dertakes, to be easy, is light-minded. He who finds every- 
thing he undertakes to come easy to him, is clever ; and he 
whose actions always betray care and pain, is unhandy. 
Social conversation is a mere play, wherein everything must 
be and appear easy. This is the reason why the ceremonial, 
or stiffs, elements of social gatherings — as, for instance, the 
solemn leave-taking after a festival — have been abandoned 
as antiquated. 

The moods of men in undertaking a business is diflferent 
according to the diflTerence of their temperaments. Some 
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begin with difficulties and anxieties ; these are of melancho- 
lic disposition : others, who have a sanguine temperament, 
think first of all of their hopes and the supposed easiness of 
the execution of their projects. 

But what shall we say of the boast of some men, a boast 
which has not its origin in mere temperament : "man can do 
whatever he wills to do"? This boast is nothing more than 
a high-sounding tautology; for whatever man wills to do 
upon the command of his moral reason, it is his duty to do, 
and hence he also can do it, since reason will never exact the 
impossible. Some years ago, however, we had some cox- 
combs who also boasted this power in a physical sense, and 
thus announced themselves as world-reformers. Their race, 
however, has now expired. 

To become accustomed to anything {consuetudo) makes it 
easy in the end to bear evils, since feelings of the same kind 
detract attention from the senses by their long duration with- 
out change, so that we are finally barely conscious of them 
(a state of things which is falsely honored with the name of 
a virtue, namely, patience). But this becoming accustomed 
to things also renders the consciousness and the remem- 
brance of received benefits diflicult, and this leads generally 
to ingratitude, a real vice. 

Habit {assuetudo), on the other hand, is a physical, inner 
compulsory impulse to continue in the way we have been 
following. On that very account it deprives good actions of 
their moral worth, since it checks the freedom of our dispo- 
sition, and leads to thoughtless repetitions of the same act 
(monotony), whereby it becomes ridiculous. Habitual phra- 
ses (merely to conceal emptiness of thought) always keep 
the hearer in anxiety that he will have to hear again the 
same worn-out saying, and make of the orator a mere speak- 
ing machine. The cause of the disgust which the habits of 
others excite in us, is to be found in this, that the animal 
shows itself too prominently in the man who acts instinc- 
tively as habit prompts him, just like any other non-human 
creature, and who thus runs the risk of being placed in the 
same class with cattle. Nevertheless, there are certain hab- 
its which may be assumed properly and to which we may 
give our assent, namely, when nature refuses its assistance 
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to our free will. Thus, for instance, we may habituate our- 
selves in age to the time of our eating and drinking, and to 
the quantity and quality thereof, or to our time and length 
of sleeping, thereby making the habit gradually mechani- 
cal; but as a rule every habit is objectionable. 

COKCBBNING THE ARTIFICIAL PLAY WITH THE SBMBLAMCE OF ODR SENSES. 

§ II. 

The delusion in which sensuous representations involve the 
understanding {prcestigice) may be either natural or artificial, 
and is, therefore, either an illusion or a fraud. That sort of 
deception which necessitates us to consider something as real 
on the testimony of our eyes, though our understanding de- 
clares it to be impossible in regard to the same subject, is 
called eye-delusion {prcestigioB). 

We call illusive that delusion which remains, although we 
know tha the supposed object is not real. This play of the 
mind with the semblance of our senses is very agreeable and 
entertaining, as, for instance, the perspective drawing of the 
interior of a temple ; or, as Raphael Mengs says of the paint- 
ing of the school of the Peripatetics (by Coreggio, if I am not 
mistaken), " when we look long at the figures they seem to 
walk"; or as the painted staircase with half- opened door in 
the City Hall of Amsterdam, which misleads every one to 
climb it, &c. 

But a deception of our senses occurs when the semblance 
stops the moment we know what the object really is. All 
sleight-of-hand tricks belong to this category. Clothing, the 
color of which contrasts favorably with our complexion, is 
an illusion ; but painting cheeks is a deception. The former 
allures us, the latter apes. This is also the reason why we 
do not like statues of human or animal figures that are paint- 
ed, since we are tempted, every moment we see them unex- 
pectedly, to believe them to be living. 

Fascination in an otherwise healthy state of mind is a de- 
lusion of the senses, whereof we say, " This does not occur 
naturally"; because our judgment, that a certain object, or a 
certain quality, of the object exists, changes irresistibly with 
our judgment that it does not exist, or has another quality, 

and because thus our senses seem to contradict themselves. 
2 7 
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Instance a bird fluttering towards a mirror wherein it sees 
itself, and alternately considers it a real and not a real bird. 
This play, that men do not trust their own senses, occurs 
mainly in people who are strongly moved by passion. Thus 
Helvetius tells of a lover who saw his sweetheart in the arms 
of another one, and nevertheless accepted her bold denial 
when she said to him : " Faithless one, you love me no more ; 
for you believe rather what you see than what I tell you." 
Coarser, or at least more harmful, is the deception practised 
by ventriloquists, mesmerizers, and other so-called wizards. 
In older times, the old, ignorant women who were supposed 
to do these supernatural things, were called witches (in Ger- 
man, Hexen), and even in this century the belief in witch- 
craft has not been fully eradicated.* It seems that the feeling 
of amazement at something unheard of has in itself a certain 
charm for weak minds ; not merely because it opens at once 
new prospects, but because it rids him of the burdensome 
task to apply his reason, and at the same time induces him 
to believe other people his equals in ignorance. 

CONCEBNING PBBMITTED MORAL SEMBLANCE. 
§ 12, 

All men are actors, and the more in proportion as they are 
civilized. They assume the appearance of esteem towards 
others, of graciousness and unselfishness, although they 
deceive no one thereby, since each one argues that it is not 
meant seriously ; and indeed it it is very well that the world 
is thus arranged. For, as men play these rdles, the virtues, 
the semblance whereof they have only acted a certain time, 
are gradually wakened into life and pass over into their 
character. But to deceive again this deceiver in us — namely. 



* Thus a Protestant clergyman in Scotland, who was a witness in such a case 
in this century, said to the judge : " Your Honor, I assure you on my clerical 
honor, that this woman is a witch." Whereupon the latter replied: "And I 
assure you on my judicial honor, that you are no witch-tamer." The now Ger- 
man word '^'Hexe" (witch) is derived from the initial letters of the Mass-formula 
when the hostia is consecrated, which the faithful with their bodily eyes perceive 
as a small piece of bread, but which after the consecration they are bound to 
perceive with their spiritual eyes as the body of a man. For the words hoc est 
were supplemented by the word corpus ; whereupon hoc est corpus was changed 
into hocus-pocus, probably from a pious timidity to call things by their right 
name and thus profane them. 
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to deceive our inclination to deceive — is really a return to 
obedience under the rule of virtue, and hence it is not 
deceit, but rather guiltless deception of our self. Thus the 
disgust at our own existence — which results from the empti- 
ness of feelings in our soul, which feelings it incessantly 
acquires — and the ennui, which at the same time is neverthe- 
less accompanied by a weight of laziness — that is, of aver- 
sion to every sort of laborsome occupation which might 
dispel that disgust, an aversion due to the fact that such oc- 
cupation requires exertion, — constitute a very disagreeable 
feeling, which has no other cause than a natural desire to be 
comfortable, that is, to enjoy rest without previously having 
tired ourselves out. But this desire for comfortableness is 
deceptive, even in regard to the objects which reason makes 
a law to man, in order to be satisfied with himself even 
when he does nothing at all (when he vegetates without any 
object whatever), since then he, at least, aoes nothing bad. 
Hence, in order to deceive that inclination agaii^ (which can 
best be accomplished by dallying with the fine arts, but 
chiefly by social conversation), we resort to what is called 
passing time away {tempus fallere)\ the very expression 
indicating the intention to deceive our desire for inac- 
tive rest by entertaining our mind with a dalliance with the 
fine arts. This deception is still further promoted when such 
a mere purposeless dalliance eflfects at any rate a certain 
culture of the mind ; for otherwise we call that inactive rest 
— killing time. Force accomplishes nothing as against sen- 
suousness in our inclinations ; we must overcome them by 
cunning, and, as Swift says, give the whale a tub to play 
with in order to save the ship. 

Nature has wisely implanted in man an inclination to 
deceive himself, in order to save virtue, or, at least, to lead 
towards it. Good, honorable behaviour, is an external sem- 
blance which we assume in order not to make ourselves com- 
mon, and which forces others to esteem us. It is true, that 
women would be very little satisfied if the male sex did not 
seem to acknowledge their charms. But coyness {pudicitia), 
a self-compulsion which conceals passion, is nevertheless 
very wholesome, as an illusion, in order to effect that dis- 
tance between the two sexes which is necessary to prevent 
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one of them degenerating into a mere tool for the enjoyment 
of the other, Indeed everything which is called decorous- 
ness is of the same kind, namely, nothing but a beautiful 
semblance. 

Politeness is a semblance of condescension which prompts 
love. It is true, that bows, compliments, and the whole 
series of courtly gallantry, together with the warmest verbal 
assurances of friendship, are not always truth — "My dear 
friends, there is no such thing as a friend !" says Aristotle — 
but nevertheless they do not deceive, since everyone knows 
what to think of them, bat especially because these, at first 
merely empty signs of graciousness and esteem, gradually 
lead to actual feelings of that kind. 

All human virtue, in our intercourse with each other, is 
"nothing but small money change ; and he is a child who 
takes it for genuine gold. Still, it is better to have such 
small money in circulation than none at all ; especially as it 
can, after allj be exchanged into gold, though at a consider- 
able discount. To say that these virtues are mere money- 
marks, without any value whatever, and to hold, with Swift's 
sarcasm, that "honesty is a pair of shoes that have been worn 
out in the mud," &c.; or to take the part of the Rev. Mr. Hof- 
stede, who, in his attack upon Marmontel's Belisar, calum- 
niates even a man like Socrates, so as to be sure to keep 
anyone from still believing in virtue, — this is high treason 
practised on mankind. Even the semblance of goodness in 
others must be dear to us ; since this play with ideas that 
compel our esteem, though without perhaps deserving it, 
may, after all, turn into seriousness. It is only the sem- 
blance of goodness in ourselves which must be remorselessly 
wiped away, and the veil with which egotism tries to conceal 
our moral defects which must be removed ; since semblance 
always deceives when we persuade ourselves that we may 
cancel our sins by the doing of something which has no inner 
moral worth whatever ; as, for instance, when repentance of 
our sins at the close of life is represented as real reformation, 
or when intentional wrong doing is made out to be simply 
human weakness. 



